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it had  become the  accepted  programme of science to
extend such explanations as widely as possible.

It has become usual to speak of the explanations
offered by science as naturalistic, and to oppose them to the
supernatural explanations of the theologians. Now, to
explain an event is to assign the causes of it, the play of
antecedent events of which the event in question is the
consequence. Early scientists inclined to interpret many
events after the model of our own experience of causation.
We foresee a particular event as a possibility; we desire
to see this possibility realised; we take action in accord-
ance with our desire, and we seem to guide the course of
events in such a way that the foreseen and desired event
results. To explain an event as caused in this way was
to invoke teleological causation, not the extrinsic super-
natural teleology of the theologians, but a natural teleo-
logical causation, a causal activity thoroughly familiar
to each man through his own repeated experiences of
successful action for the attainment of desired goals,
Primitive man applied explanation of this type to many
natural events, regarding anthropomorphically many
natural objects which modern science has taught us to
regard as utterly devoid of any such affinity with ourselves.
The early students of physical nature did not entirely
discard explanations of this type. They regarded natural
events more analytically than primitive men had done;
but they still inclined to regard the elements into which
they analysed the given natural objects as acting teleo-
logically, as moved by desire, and as striving to achieve
the effects they naturally desired. The Newtonian
mechanics put an end to explanation of this type in the
physical sciences. For it appeared that very many physical
events, more especially various astronomical events, could
be adequately explained in terms of mass, motion, momen-
tum, attraction, and repulsion, all exactly measurable;
and many such events became strictly predictable from
such principles of causation. From such causal explana-
tions all reference to foresight of something, to desire for
something, to striving for that something, in fact all
reference to the future course of events, was wholly